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EDITORIALS 


THE FARMER’S —President Ed Brown and 
Secretary Carlos Campbell of 
SHARE the National Canners Associa- 
tion, in stomping the canner-freezer convention circuit, 
are turning in top performances in “laying the ghost” 
of the so-called ““Farmer’s Share’’. Readers of this col- 
umn hardly need proof of the dangerous implications 
involved in the use of this falsely, misleading, political 
expedient. All are keenly aware of the unfavorable 
publicity it directs toward the industry, and some have 
felt the effects in the form of marketing orders and 
other government controls. 


These situations are allowed to exist only when those 
of us who should know better, do not take the time to 
think things through. There’s mounting evidence that 
we should take the time on this matter of “the farmer’s 


share’. Up in Syracuse, New York, recently, Lansing) 


B. Shield, President of the Grand Union Company, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the New York Farm 
Bureau there, told farmers to move vigorously into the 
processing and packaging field to “pick up the profit 
that is now going to the so-called middle man’. He 


explained that “the more efficiently the farmer can\ 


integrate processing with marketing, the more success- 
ful he will be in getting his full share of the food dol- 
lar.” While he later went on to explain why farmers 
are getting a decreasing share of the consumer’s dollar, 
his remarks might well have been construed to mean 
that the farmer’s actual returns are decreasing. 


All of us agree that the farmer has a perfect right to 
enter the processing field, if he so chooses, to work for 
that extra share, and assume the risk involved. Actu- 
ally many, who are “‘in’’, started that way and continue 
that way. As Mr. Campbell points out, canning has 
eliminated market gluts of perishable foods, has ex- 
tended the marketing season throughout the year, and 
has broadened the market for farm crops from a lim- 
ited geographic area to practically the entire world. 
Pea and corn canners particularly this year, are ex- 
tremely mindful of the fact that they have removed the 
market glut from the farmer’s shoulders and assume it 
themselves. Any farmer who might have made the 
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plunge into processing this year, undoubtedly would be 
somewhat dismayed in his effort to “pick up the profit”. 


Mr. Brown, speaking of the “farmer’s share’”’ states 
“the word ‘share’ is a misnomer, implying that the can- 
ner or distributor has control over the entire dollar, 
and the responsibility of dividing it into shares. Actu- 
ally the dollar paid by the consumer is for the raw proc- 
uct, plus a great number of services—transportation, 
processing, packing, storing, handling at the store. 
Price is determined by many factors entirely independ- 
ent of the price of the basic food itself.” 


He illustrates his point with a mythical crate of 
apples which would be sold at the farmer’s gate for 
$1.25. If a housewife drove to the farmer’s gate and 
bought the crate of apples, she would absorb the trans- 
portation and preparation costs, and the farmer would 
receive all of the consumer’s food dollar. If a trucker 
bought the same crate of apples for transportation to 
a fruit stand, who would be obliged to sell at $3.00, 
the farmer would receive a smaller share of-the con- 
sumer’s food dollar. If sold to a canner for processing, 
the apple content of the $1.25 crate might come to $5.00 
when sold at retail, after factory labor, cans, labels, 
and transportation; or, if prepackaged fresh’ and ship- 
ped to grocery produce markets in distant cities, it 
could sell ultimately for $6.00 to $7.00 a crate. In each 
case the farmer would receive the same price for his 
product, but the so-called ‘“farmer’s share” of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar would be progressively smaller. 


BROKERS —All eyes are on 

week as the National Food Brok- 
CONVENTION ers Association, for the second 
time in 54 years, holds a convention of its own, separate 
from the National Canners Association and the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association. Mildly speak- 
ing, the results will be most interesting, as will the 
meeting of the two latter associations in Atlantic City 
next month. The complete program of the Brokers 
Meeting will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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Program 
54th Annual Convention—The 
National Food Sales Conference 


National Food Brokers Association 
Chicago, Illinois, December 1957 


Specific dates for the long heralded National Food Sales 
Conference are purposely omitted from the heading of this 
program, because they are difficult to pinpoint. The annual 
all-day business session will be held on Saturday, December 
14. Individual conferences with principals undoubtedly will 
begin as early as Friday, December 13, inasmuch as the 
registration desk will open at 9:00 A.M. on that day. Com- 
mittee meetings begin on Thursday, December 12. NFBA 
President Watson Rogers advises that conferences will con- 
tinue throughout the week as long as there is business to be 
transacted. The formal program ends with the annual ban- 
quet on Monday evening, December 16. The day-to-day de- 
tails, as provided, appear below: 


SCHEDULE OF NFBA EVENTS 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12 


9:00 a.m.—All-day meeting of NFBA Executive Committee. 


9:00 a.m.—All-day meeting of NFBA Advisory Committee. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13 


8:00 a.m.—Meeting of Past Presidents and Past National 
Chairmen. 


9:00 a.m.—Registration for members opens, foyer on fourth 
floor of Palmer House. 


9:30 a.m.—All-day meeting of Executive Committee. 
9:30 a.m.—All-day meeting of Advisory Committee. 
9:30 a.m.—Meeting of NFBA Merchandising Committee. 
10:00 a.m.—Meeting of NFBA Resolutions Committee. 


12:00 noon—Meeting of NFBA Regional Directors and Lieu- 
tenant Regional Directors. 


12:00 noon—Meeting of NFBA Canned Foods Committee. 


12:00 noon—Meeting of NFBA Frozen Foods Committee. 


6:00 p.m.—Meeting of NFBA Institutional and Industrial 
Sales Committee. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14 


Grand Ballroom Palmer House 


BUSINESS SESSION PROGRAM 
“SPOTLIGHT ON SALES” 
MORNING SESSION—9:30 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 


9:30 A.LM.—CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER 
Presiding—Sloan McCrea, First Vice Chairman. 
Invocation—George C. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


Report of NFBA Resolutions Committee. 


Annual Report by National Chairman—George E. Dillworth. 
The job of the National Food Brokers Association in provid- 
ing the members with the services they need. A report on the 
operations of the Association during the past year. A preview 
of some programs to come in the year ahead. 


Presiding—George E. Dillworth. 


Report of NFBA Nominations Committee. 
Election of Officers 


HIRING AND TRAINING OF SALESMEN — Walter 
Shafer, Vice President, Armour and Company. One of the 
food industry’s famous sales managers tells about the direc- 
tion of one of the nation’s largest sales organizations. Guides 
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for the food broker, whose expanded operations make the 
hiring and training of sales personnel most important. 


THE NFBA MEMBER IN THE SALES SPOTLIGHT 


Report by Watson Rogers, President, NF BA—The food brok- 
er’s part in maintaining his position as the industry’s sales 
leader. 


THE BUYING COMMITTEE—as seen from the inside—Wil- 
liam C. Nigut, Marketing Consultant, former Executive of 
Super Market Institute. A special report on the behind-the- 
scenes activities of buying committees. Mr. Nigut has been 


permitted to sit in on meetings of numerous buying commit-. 


tees and to study their operations. 


THE CONSUMER FOOD BUYING HABITS 


Presentation by Life Magazine—A special pictorial report 
from Life’s Study of Consumer Expenditures, a one and a 
half million dollar study that was two and a half years in the 
making. Here are the highlights of the study as they pertain 
to food and the food industry. Recently completed, this Life 
Study will be guiding industry planning for years to come. 
To be presented by Arthur Chadwick, Merchandising Man- 
ager of Life Magazine, and Charles Rubens, in charge of 
Food Merchandising for Life. 


Adjourn for Lunch 


2:00 P.M—AFTERNOON SESSION 


Presiding George E. Dillworth. 


CBS PRESENTS THE NEWS—The highlights of the day’s 
news presented by Commentator John Trent, of CBS Radio 
and the Housewives’ Protective League. 


WORKING WITH FOOD BROKERS—I—Louis Ratzesber- 
ber, Jr., President, Illinois Canning Co.; former President, 
National Canners Association. A report on the sales needs 
of canners, with a frank analysis of the broker and his oper- 
ations. The canner’s viewpoint. 


WORKING WITH FOOD BROKERS—II—David H. Burke, 
Chairman, Grocery Manufacturers of America Broker Rela- 
tions Committee; Marketing Director, College Inn Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. The sales and marketing needs of grocery manu- 
facturers, and how the food broker can meet these needs. The 
manufacturer’s viewpoint, from the Chairman of a group that 
regularly meets to discuss sales needs. 


FACE THE EDITOR—A Grocery Trade Press Conference. 
Public interview of three of the nation’s top grocery officials 
on the thoughts of management on sales questions facing the 
industry today. Editors of leading food trade papers ask the 
questions. 


The Grocery Officials: Thomas J. Wood, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, The Procter & Gamble Company; Harley V. 
McNamara, President National Tea Company; Abner A. 
Wolf, President, Abner A. Wolf, Incorporated. 
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The Grocery Editors: Lawrence Drake, Editor, Chain Store 
Age; Julian Handler, Editor, Supermarket News; Roy Miller, 
Editor, Food Field Reporter; A. E. Mockler, Editor, Food 
Department, Journal of Commerce; Len Kanter, Editor, Food 
Topics; Edward E. Judge, Editor, The Canning Trade; 
Robert W. Mueller, Editor, Progressive Grocer; Charles Walt 
York, Editor, The Canner & Freezer. 


SALES SERVICE—The Food Broker Story. 


Pictorial presentation by Food Topics based om a survey of 
the NFBA membership. Comparison of food broker opera- 
tions today and ten years ago. An analytical report on the 
development of the NFBA food broker and his place in the 
food industry today. Presented by Len Kanter, Editor of 
Food Topics. 


5:00 p.m.—Adjournment. 


5:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m.— Saturday Evening Post Cocktail 
party for NFBA members and their wives. Red Lacquer 
Room, Palmer House. Admission by NFBA Member Badge. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 15 


5:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m.—Life Cocktail Party for NFBA mem- 
bers and their wives. Williford Room, Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
Admission by NFBA Member Badge. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 16 


7:00 p.m.—NFBA Annual Banquet. Grand Ballroom, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 


A wonderful evening program that will linger in your 
memory. To help celebrate the National Food Sales Confer- 
ence, the Spotlight is focused on a gala evening of entertain- 
ment. The entertainment is provided with the cooperation 
of the Housewives’ Protective League, CBS. 


DIRECTORIES 


Convention telephone directories will be available at your 
hotel when you arrive. These will list the hotel and head- 
quarters room number of principals who have pre-registered, 
and the hotel of each food broker. 


BADGES FOR MEMBERS 


Registration is for NFBA members only. The Registration 
Desk will open on Friday, December 13, at 9:00 a.m. On 
Saturday, December 14, it will open at 8:00 a.m. The Regis- 
tration Desk will be located in the foyer on the fourth floor 
of the Palmer House Friday and Saturday. From Sunday 
through Wednesday, registration will be in the NFBA Office. 
The NFBA Identification Badge will admit the wearer to the 
Saturday Evening Post Cocktail Party on Saturday and the 
Life Cocktail Party on Sunday. 


NFBA CONVENTION OFFICE 
The NFBA Convention Office will be located in Room 15, 
fourth floor of the Palmer House, 
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SELLING 


Ray O. Harb, executive secretary of 
the Cooperative Food Distributors of 
ar America, national trade association for 
the nation’s retailer-owned groups, told 
the graduate class of the Michigan State 
Curriculum for Food Distribution No- 
vember 25, that retailer-owned food dis- 
tributing groups will do 50 percent of 
the country’s food sales by 1967. 


Harb explained that this accomplish- 
ment will be caused by four principle rea- 
sons: 


1. Expansion of many present retail 
members of retailer-owned groups 
from individual stores to multi-unit 
operators; 

2. Normal growth of superettes into 
supermarkets; 


3. Most supply houses expanding their 
lines to cover all perishable as well 
as non-foods; 


4. Many local chains turning to re- 
tailer-owned houses for supply, giv- 
ing up their own warehousing 
facilities. 


Mr. Harb stated that he felt the latter 
point is one of the most significant trends 
in modern food distribution. 


He told the students that there were 
many opportunities in food and private 
enterprise; they did not need to limit 
themselves to the large corporations. 
This opportunity was present both in the 
ownership of supermarkets as well as 
managerial positions for retailer-owned 
houses. 


Harb Sees Bright Outlook For 
Retail-Owned Groups 


Young men starting in the food busi- 
ness today have a better chance for suc- 
cess than ever because of the retailer- 
owned system of distribution. 


They are assured of owning their mer- 
chandise on a comparable basis to any 
other form of distribution, and modern 
retailer-owned houses provide all the 
merchandising and management services 
needed for success. 


Independent supermarkets probably ac- 
count for more total market than chain 
supermarkets when we use the sensible 
definition of a chain, stated Harb. Re- 
gardless of the number of stores, he 
pointed out, if the organization is pri- 
marily local capital, operates within a 
relatively small radius, and is a member 
of a retailer-owned house, that organiza- 
tion is an independent. 


Harb also made the point that the 
future food business would be done pri- 
marily by integrated systems of distribu- 
tion. He stated that there are two such 
primary systems: the retailer-owned sys- 
tem where the retailer owns the whole- 
sale house, and the corporate chain sys- 
tem where the wholesaler owns retail 
houses. Inquired as to the future of vol- 
untary chains, he said that the only ones 
which had a future were those which 
were, in effect, corporate chains. 


In calling attention to the rapid growth 
of the retailer-owned movement, Harb 
predicted a continuation of this trend. 
He said that retailer-owned houses have 
the lowest cost of operation. 


THE DECLINE OF THE 
SMALL GROCER 


More than 1,100 small, independent re- 
tail foodstores have closed in the Balti- 
more metropolitan area in the last ten 
years, according to a survey made by 
the Maryland State Department of Mar- 
keting, working with the University of 
Maryland Extension Service. 


Stores failed because of the competi- 
tion of supermarkets, because of clear- 
ance for highways or urban renewal, and 
because of fires, Russel C. Hawes, mar- 
keting specialist, explained. 


CHANGES IN BUYING HABITS 
“The small store has been at a tremen- 


’ dous disadvantage due to changes in buy- 


ing habits and changes in marketing,” 
Mr. Hawes said. “The enormous choice 
of foods now demanded by the average 
shopper has accelerated the growth of 
the large store units.” 


In addition to the small, independent 
stores which have gone out of business, 
many smaller corporate chain stores have 
been closed or consolidate, the specialist 
added. 


FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRY 


Many chain operators have moved to 
suburban areas where there was room 
for expansion and where parking facili- 
ties were adequate, he went on to say. 


Mr. Hawes said the decreasing number 
of small food stores does not indicate a 
downward trend in the retail food busi- 
ness. 


“On the contrary,” he said, “‘the retail 
food business is the biggest, fastest grow- 
ing industry in America. 


“According to the latest report, re- 
tailers are supplying 261,000,000,000 
pounds of food this year to 150,000,000 
people.” (1,740 lbs. a year or 4% lbs. per 
day, per person.) 


Lord-Motts 


Mott 


‘lord Motte 


TOMATOES 


pier 


DIET PACK—Dealers are now receiving their first shipments 
of Lord-Mott’s Diet Pack vegetables, the complete line of which 
is shown here. “Added to the company’s line because of the 
increased consumer interest in dietetic foods, our Diet Pack has 
been most favorably received by the trade,” said Vice-President, 
David S. Johnson. Labels designed to attract instant recognition 
and to create an impression of freshness are by Price Brothers 
_ Lithograph Company. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & PACKAGES 


ALUMINUM CAN STYLES. Here is the first photograph of 
representative aluminum can styles being presented by Con- 
tinental Can Compnay. It shows the general types of containers 
which could be made available to a variety of packers. From 
left to right, first of the round styles is a 2-piece drawn can; 
next is a 3-piece open top cemented side seam can; third is an 
extruded can; last of the round cans is a larger size extruded 


aerosol can. 


Pure Food Manufacturing Company, 
Denver, Colorado, has adopted this ap- 
pealing, easy to handle glass container 
for their line of jams and jellies under 
the Delicious Brand label. They manu- 
facture 16 different fruits and combina- 
tions of fruits, packed in one, two, four 
and five pound containers. Distribution is 
handled through food brokers covering 
eight Western States. 

The glass containers are supplied by 
Brockway Glass Company, caps by An- 
chor-Hocking and labels by Epsem Litho- 
graphing Company. 


MICHIGAN CANNERS & 
FREEZERS PROMOTING 
NEW USES FOR CHERRIES 


The size of today’s tart red cherry 
pack and the outlook within the next few 
years when more trees will be bearing 
fruit makes it imperative that the cherry 
industry give its product national scope 
and broader recipe and menu horizons, 
George Anderson, Dudley - Anderson - 
Yutzy, told members of the Michigan 
Canners and Freezers Association at the 
fall meeting at Grand Rapids, Nov. 22. 


Although cherry pie is one of Amer- 
ica’s favorites, the cherry industry needs 
to have its product identified in con- 
sumer’s minds with more versatility of 
use, Mr. Anderson declared. 


Discussing highlights of the “new 
look” publicity program which his firm 
has been conducting for the National 
Red Cherry Institute since last July, Mr. 
Anderson emphasized the importance of 
creative home economics and its transla- 
tion into new recipes and consumer ap- 
proaches to the use of a product... 
especially a product like tart red cher- 


ries, which is too firmly identified with 
pie. 


New cherry uses for the eating out 
market and the institutional field are 
equally important, he pointed out. Just 
linking a cherry sauce with roast pork 
or baked ham, for example, can mean 
that cherries will be served at millions 
of meals more a year than they are at 
present. 


The current institutional publicity pro- 
gram for cherries includes close liaison 
with chefs, restaurant managers, and 
publications reaching restaurants, hotels, 
in-plant feeding, hospitals, locker plants 
and bakeries, as well as school lunch pro- 
gram supervisors and food companies 
which offer logical tie-ins in this field. 


Consumer program highlights to date 
include sampling of food editors, a 24- 
page editorial brochure, participation in 
meetings of farm-home editors and simi- 
lar groups, personal editorial contact 
with national magazine, newspaper and 
press syndicate editors, and a press pre- 
view of the “new look” in canned cher- 
ries to take place at the Cherry Lane 
Restaurant in New York on December 10. 


Entirely new glass jars are being used by the National Fruit 
Product Company of Winchester, Virginia, to merchandise its 
established line of White House apple sauce and to introduce 
White House apple raspberry sauce. Both 15-ounce jars are pro- 
duced by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental Can 


Company. 


Yellow and green are the primary label colors employed in the 
regular apple sauce jar, complemented by red, black and white 
lettering. Manufactured by the U. S. Printing and Lithographing 
Company, the label features a taste-tempting reproduction of an 
apple. An attractive combination of yellow and green is again 
used to lithograph the White House name on the jar’s Twist-Off 
cap produced by the White Cap and Bond Crown Division of Con- 


tinental Can Company. 
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News 


Georgia Canners Association has elected 
the following officers: W. Ennis Parker, 
Pomona Products Company, Griffin, Geor- 
gia, President; Julian McPhillips, Jr., 
King Pharr Canning Operations, Cull- 
man, Alabama, Ist Vice-President; Ralph 
Kelley, R. O. Kelley Company, Midville, 
Georgia, 2nd Vice-President; and Ken 
Williams, Box 73, Griffin, Georgia, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


National Pickle Packers Association 
has accorded recognition to Elbert 
Reinke, Postmaster of Santa Claus, Indi- 
ana, who each year processes over 50,000 
letters to St. Nick. They have decided to 
add to his annual holiday pickle and 
selected him for the 1957 Christmas 
Pickle Award. Each member of NPPA 
will send him a pickle in the mail. 


Michigan Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion elected the following officers at the 
Fall Meeting held November 21: Howard 
C. McDonald, Oceana Canning Company, 
Shelby, President; Robert L. Hutchinson, 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Fennville, Vice- 
President; Reed M. Roberts, 1014 Frank- 
lin Street, Southeast, Grand Rapids, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


Milan Smith Leaves USDA—Milan D. 
Smith resigned as Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture on De- 
cember 1 to resume his duties as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Smith 
Canning & Freezing Company, Pendle- 
ton, Oregon. He has been succeeded by 
Miller F. Shurtleff, who has been with 
USDA since 1938, except for a war 
service. 


Dwight Summers, a recent graduate of 
Cornell, having spent a tour of duty in 
Korea, has joined the firm of Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., of New Freedom, 
Pennsylvania. Dwight is the second son 
of the late lamented Stran Summers to 
join the firm. He follows his older 
brother, Tom, who joined the company 
several years ago. In the tradition of the 
Summers family, both of the boys will 
receive thorough training in all phases 
of the business before assuming duties. 
It is a genuine pleasure to the publishers 
of this journal to welcome the third gen- 
eration of this fine canning family. 
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Naas Foods, Inc., Portland, Indiana, 
producers of Vegamato fresh vegetable 
juices, has anounced the following addi- 
tions to the company’s organizations. 
J. S. Hudnut has been named production 
assistant and will be primarily concerned 
with quality control and product uni- 
formity. He will also direct product de- 
velopment and assist on specific prob- 
lems, and the coordination and handling 
of custom canning operations. G. B. 
Howard, formerly with the Citrus Prod- 
ucts Company of Chicago, where he was 
concerned with sales to bottlers, and mer- 
chandising to the grocery trade, has been 
named administrative assistant. The an- 
nouncement was made by Max Naas, 
company president. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has appointed 
Albert J. Natick, general traffic and 
warehouse manager, succeeding E. A. 
Olson, who was recently elected vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway. Mr. 
Natick, who joined the company in 1953, 
will have charge of transportation activ- 
ities of the company’s 45 plants in the 
Continental United States, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and foreign countries, and will be 
responsible for coordinating the ware- 
housing activities of all Libby production 
and sales units. 


New Fisheries Office—A new Southern 
California Program Office for the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service is to be 
opened shortly at San Pedro, Calif. The 
new California office will supervise the 
semi-tropical fisheries work of the Bu- 
reau of the Pacific Coast, with emphasis 
on tuna and sardines. Pacific Coast oper- 
ations will be directed. from headquar- 
ters in Seattle. 


The Consolidated Foods Corporation 
has formed a new unit to be known as the 
International Division, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, Calif., and Max 
M. Horn has been named president. 


Paul L. Davies, chairman and chief 
executive officer of the Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, San Jose, 
Calif., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 
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Members of the Young Guard and Old 
Guard Societies are urged to send in their 
reservations and covering checks for the 
respective social affairs to be held Sun- 
day and Monday evenings during the Na- 
tional Convention at Atlantic City at the 
earliest possible time. This publication 
has been advised that the ticket sales will 
be opened to guests on December 20. 
Reservations for the Young Guard should 
be sent to Secretary Herbert E. Shek, 
2317 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. Mem- 
ber tickets are $12.00, guests $15.00. 
Reservations for the Old Guard to Sec- 
retary John Dingee, 4530 Montgomery 
Ave., Washington 4, D. C. Tickets are 
$12.00 each. 


The Borden Company, whose opera- 
tions include canning, has set up a new 
autonomous Wsetern District to conduct 
all the company’s dairy and food prod- 
ucts operations in the 11 Western States, 
with G. F. Merrill as president and A. S. 
Parlett vice-president. Headquarters of 
the new division will be in San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Foxboro Instrument Forum—A three- 
day educational forum on instrumenta- 
tion in the food industries has been 
scheduled for April 7, 8 and 9, at The 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Massachu- 
setts. The fourth annual program of its 
kind, the forum provides for an exchange 
of ideas and application information be- 
tween Foxboro instrument engineers and 
users in the food industries. Main pur- 
pose of the forum is to analyze and dis- 
cuss the instrumentation available for 
measurement and control of variables in 
food processing. No charge is made for 
the three-day sessions. Applications 
should be made as early as possible to 
W. S. Young, manager, Food Industries 
Division, The Foxboro Company, Fox- 


boro, Massachusetts. 


DEATHS 


Frank C. Herzog, who until his retire- 
ment a few years ago, was associated 
with Stecher-Traung Lithograph Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, died on 
Thanksgiving Day at his home in Cali- 
fornia. No other details have been re- 
ceived. Mrs. Herzog may be reached at 
18452 Manning Drive, Tustin, California. 
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ASGROW-WOODRUFF MERGER 


Two of New England’s oldest and best 
known breeders and producers of seed 
were merged on Nov. 30 when an agree- 
ment was approved by stockholders of 
Associated Seed Growers, New Haven, 
Connecticut, and F. H. Woodruff & Sons, 
Inc. of Milford, Connecticut. Woodruff 
becomes the F. H. Woodruff & Sons Divi- 
sion of Associated Seed Growers. In ex- 
change for almost 20,000 new shares of 
Asgrow stock, to be distributed among 
Woodruff share holders, Woodruff turned 
over all of its assets, including breeding 
material and stock seed, its trade and 
brand names, and good will. A. Bryan 
Clark, president of the 101 year old 
Asgrow firm, and Daniel A. Johnson, Jr., 
president of the 79 year old Woodruff 
firm, announced that the joint operation 
will permit more effective research and 
marketing and greater economies and 
efficiencies. Mr. Johnson will continue in 
charge of the Woodruff Division. Harold 
F. Woodruff, chairman of Woodruff, and 
Mr. Johnson, were named directors of 
Asgrow. 


CANCO-MARATHON MERGER 
APPROVED 


Stockholders of American Can Com- 
pany and Marathon Corporation at spe- 
cial meetings December 3 ratified the 
merger of the two companies. Canco’s 


authorized common stock will be in-: 


creased from 15 million shares to 25 mil- 
lion shares. Part of the newly author- 
ized Canco stock is earmarked for the 
purchase of Marathon, a major producer 
of pulp, paper, paperboard and fabri- 
cated paper products. The merger agree- 
ment provides for an exchange of a 
maximum of 2,970,810 shares of Canco 
common for Marathon common in a ratio 
of eight-tenths of a share of American 
Can for each share of Marathon. Canco 
will acquire all Marathon’s assets and 
subsidiaries. 


Five new directors elected to Canco’s 
board of directors are: Philip C. Sayres, 
vice president in the executive depart- 
ment of American Can; and Lester Ar- 
mour, W. E. Buchanan, John Stevens and 
Roy J. Sund, all directors of Marathon 
Corporation. Mr. Stevens was president 
of Marathon and its board chairman. Mr. 
Sund was executive vice president of 
Marathon. 


USDA ASKED TO PERMIT 
TOMATO PLANT MOVEMENT 


In a statement presented at the USDA 
hearing in Memphis, November 19, on 
its proposal to quarantine 10 southern 
states where infestations of the imported 
Fire Ant have been found, the canning 
industry asked that if the quarantine is 
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established and if vegetable transplants 
are proved to be the means of spreading 
the insect, that provisions be made in 
the quarantine order for the orderly and 
timely movement of vegetable trans- 
plants certified to be free of the Fire Ant. 
A number of canners and industry rep- 


‘resentatives from many areas met in 


Memphis the night before the hearing to 
formulate the statement for presentation 
to USDA. Among those present were 
representatives of the California Pack- 


_ ing Corporaticn, Campbell Soup Com- 


pany, H. J. Heinz Company, Libby, Me- 
Neill & Libby, Stokely-Van Camp, P. J. 
Ritter Company, and official delegates of 


the National Canners, Indiana Canners, 
Ohio Canners, and Tri-State Packers 
Associations. The statement drafted by 
this group was presented at the hearing 
by Dr. Charles H. Mahoney, Director of 
the NCA Raw Products Research Bureau. 
It was pointed out to USDA in a statis- 
tical summary that tomatoes for canning 
in 16 states had averaged 184,080 acres 
during the five-year period, 1952-56. It 
was estimated that from 13,500 to 15,000 
tomato growers were involved in the pro- 
duction of this acreage, and that 550 mil- 
lion plants produced in the 10 southern 
states were required to plant this acre- 
age. 


PACKERS operating Hamachek Viners are so en- 
thusiastic about their high efficiency and low Oper- 
ating cost that they are always willing to give this 
dependable equipment their unqualified endorse- 


ment. 
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DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS REMAIN 
AT LOW LEVEL—CHANGE 
FROM LAST NOV. 1 
NOT SIGNIFICANT 


Estimates of November 1, 1957 stocks 
of 13 canned foods—results of the first 
in a series of five measuremerts for the 
1957-58 marketing season—were released 
November 26 by Robert W. Burgess, Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Except for Pineap- 
ple Juice, red pitted Cherries Maine Sar- 
dines and peas, there is no significant 
difference in the holdings as compared 
with last November 1. 


VEGETABLES — Distributors stocks 
of corn on November 1, at 4.0 million 
cases, were down 94,000 cases (2: ) from 
the year-ago level. Howevcr, stocks of 
peas, at 4.0 million cases, and sauerkraut 
at 686,000 cases, reflected increases of 
280,000 cases (8%), and 34.000 cases 
(5%), respectively. 


FRUITS — November 1 distributors 
stocks of grapefruit segments, at 392,000 
cases, were 21,000 cases (6%) above 
November 1, 1956 stocks. All other fruit 
items measured in this survey, indicated 
reductions from their year-ago levels. 
Stocks of red-pitted cherries, at 511,000 
cases, indicated the sharpest reduction— 
139,000 cases (21%). Canned apple 
stocks, at 421,000 cases, were also sub- 
stantially reduced — 53,000 cases (11%). 
Distributors stocks of pineapple and ap- 
plesauce—the volume fruit items—indi- 
cated reductions of 51,000 cases (3%) 
and 23,000 cases (2%), respectively. 

In contract, canners stocks of four of 
the five fruit items were substantially 
above their year-ago levels—with stocks 
of grapefruit segments, up 166 percent 
over last November 1. Only pineapple 
stocks down 16 percent from last year 
showed a reduction at the canners level. 


J UICES—Distributors stocks of juices 
indicated mixed trends. Stocks of pine- 
apple juice, at 979,000 cases, indicated a 
sharp reduction—520,000 cases (35% )— 
while stocks of orange juice were only 
slightly reduced — 8,000 cases (1%). 
However, stocks of grapefruit juice and 
citrus blends were increased 90,000 cases 
(12%) and 41,000 cases (11%), respec- 
tively. Canners stocks of all juice items 
were substantially above their year-ago 
levels. Canners stocks of pineapple juice, 
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at 10.7 million cases, reflected the prin- 
cipal increase—1.5 million cases. 


FISH — Distributors stocks of Maine 
sardines amounted to 298,000 actual 
cases on November 1, 1957, a decrease of 
90,000 eases (23% ) from last November. 
Canners stocks as reported by the Maine 
Sardine Industry totaled 1,337,000 cases 
(of 100-cans each), an increase of 321,- 
000 cases (32%) over year-ago stocks. 

DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 


(Thousands of actual cases) 
(Including warchouses of retail multiunit 
organizations ) 


Commodity 11/1/57 11/1/56 
VEGETABLES : 
3,991 4 085 
Peas 3,959 3,679 
Sauerkraut 686 652 
Total 3 Vegetables.................. 8,636 8,416 
Fruits: 
Apples 121 474 
Cherries, red-pitted .. 51l 650 
Grapefruit segments ™ 392 371 
1,807 1,858 
JUICES: 
Grapefruit 816 726 
Orange 940 948 
Pineapple 979 1,499 
FISH: 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Slows For Inventory Taking—Good 

Business Seen After Turn Of Year—Tomato 

Frices Rise—Pressure in Corn—Beans, Peas 

Lack Interest—Citrus Stronger As Demand 

Holds — Better Tone In Cherries — Shrimp 
Supplies Tighten. 


By “New York State: 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1957 


THE SITUATION—An upturn in can- 
ned tomato prices in the Tri-States held 
canned foods trade attention here during 
the week, the advance reflecting a con- 
tinually tightening supply situation in 
first hands and a well-sustained replace- 
ment demand. Traders were also devot- 
ing additional attention to their stock 
and requirement position in No. 10s in 
both vegetables and fruits, with indica- 
tions of dwindling holdings in the hands 
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of canners. Elsewhere in canned foods, 
citrus was taking on additional firmness 
in Florida, and sardines remained in easy 
position in Maine. 


THE OUTLOOK — With distributors 
concentrating on developing the strong- 
est possible cash position for year-end 
reports, purchasing of canned foods for 
prompt shipment over the remainder of 
December is expected to be held down 
as much as possible. It is expected that 
considerable business will be written for 
shipment after the turn of the year, how- 
ever, with many operators looking for a 
good volume of business during the sales 
conferences scheduled for Chicago in con- 
junction with the annual convention of 
the National Food Brokers Association. 


TOMATOES — While some variation 
exists in canners’ quotations, most sell- 
ers in the Tri-States have upped their 
prices for standard tomatoes to a basis 
of $1.05 for 1s, $1.87% for 303s, $2.121%- 
$2.15 for 2%s, and $7.50 for 10s. Par- 
ticualrly short among canner offerings, 
it is reported, are full standard No. 10 
tomatoes carrying USDA grade certifi- 
cates. In California, however, standard 
tomatoes continue to offer at $1.30 for 
303s, $1.90 for 24s, and $6.85-$7.00 for 
10s, with fancy listing at $1.80 on 303s, 
$2.75 on 2%s, and $9.75 for 10s, f.o.b. 


CORN—A little selling pressure is still 
evident in corn in some spots, but the 
market in general appears to be taking 
on a more stabilized tone. Tri-State can- 
ners were quoting fancy wholegrain 3038s 
at $1.35, but occasional offerings at $1.25- 
$1.30 are reported as canners endeavor to 
clear some of their holdings prior to the 
close of the year. Extra standards con- 
tinue quoted at 1.20 and standards at 
$1.15. In the Midwest, however, extra 
standard 303s are still available down to 
$1.10 in the open market, with fancy at 
$1.17%, and fancy 10s commanding $8.00. 


BEANS—Only moderate interest is re- 
ported this week in cut green beans, with 
Tri-State canners offering standard 303s 
at $1.05 to $1.15, the lower price apply- 
ing to short cuts, while extra standards 
list at $1.25 and fancy hold at $1.35 for 
4-sieve cut beans. New York State can- 
ners are offering standard 303s at $1.10 
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to $1.15, with extra standards at $1.20 
and fancy 4-sieve cut beans at $1.35. 


PEAS — Distributors apparently are 
well covered on immediate needs, and 
only limited interest in peas was reported 
here during the week. Canners in the 
Tri-States are holding standard Alaska 
308s at $1.20, which is 10 to 15 cents per 
dozen over the prevailing market in Wis- 
consin. Extra standards, at $1.40 in the 
East, compare with a quoted market of 
$1.15 in the Midwest. On fancy large 
sweets, eastern packers quote 303s at 
$1.45, with the market in Wisconsin hold- 
ing around $1.32%-$1.35. 


CITRUS — With demand holding up 
well, the citrus market continues to de- 
velop a stronger tone. Canners are offer- 
ing unsweetened orange juice 2s at $1.10 
per dozen, with sweetened at $1.02%- 
$1.05. On blended juice, the market lists 
at $1.00 for sweetened, while on grape- 
fruit juice the sugar-added product is 
quoted at 95 cents. Canners are firm at 
$1.70 for fancy grapefruit segments in 
303s in heavy syrup, with light syrup 
pack 2% cents less. Citrus salad is 
strong and unchanged. 


CHERRIES — Additional government 
buying of RSP cherries in both 10s and 
303s has brought about a better tone in 
the market, and some factors are looking 
for an early price upturn. Offerings were 
reported during the week on the basis of 
water pack 303s at $1.85 in the East, with 
10s at $10.75, while the Midwest canners 
were offering 303s at $1.90 and 10s at 
$10.75, with an occasional lot in 2s at 
$2.00. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Holiday buy- 
ing has imparted more activity to the 
market for cranberry sauce, with eastern 
canners quoting fancy strained at $1.50 
for 300s and $9.00 for 10s, with whole at 
$1.60 and $9.25, respectively, at can- 
neries. 


APPLESAUCE—A little interest is re- 
ported in apple sauce, but volume of new 
business is not heavy. Meanwhile, the 
market continues quoted in the East at 
$1.30 for fancy 303s and $7.25-$7.50 for 
10s. 


SARDINES—The Sardine market has 
remained under pressure, and cfferings 
were reported this week on the basis of 
$6.25 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
f.o.b. Maine cannery. Demand is limited. 


OTHER FISH — Canned shrimp sup- 
plies continue to tighten, and the market 
is working into nominal position under 
limited offerings. A little more interest 
is being shown in offerings of salmon for 
shipment from the Northwest after the 
turn of the year, but it is still a sellers’ 
market on top qualities, with little of- 
fered in the open market. The tuna situa- 
tion remained quiet during the week, 
with no price revisions reported. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Taking It Easy—Routine At Best—Bargains 
In Peas, Corn—Beet Prices Depend On Seller 
—Tomato Strength Continues—Beans Un- 
settled—Buyers Await Natural Citrus Juice 
—Some Shading In West Coast Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 5, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The past week has 
been a quiet one and it looks like there 
are more just like it in prospect. First 
of all, Thanksgiving put a hole in busi- 
ness activity and then the trade are satis- 
fied to take things easy and see what de- 
velops. The confidence for volume trad- 
ing just isn’t there and piecemeal buying 
will be the order of the day for the pres- 
ent. Holiday commitments have been 
completed in most cases and buying of 
such items will be of the fill-in variety 
from now until the end of the year. 


Prices have been fairly steady this 
week although there has been a continua- 
tion of the bargain offerings on corn, 
peas and beets. The general market on 
these items is unchanged but buyers 
keep getting cut price offerings that are 
supposed to be of short duration only 
and for a variety of reasons. Neverthe- 
less, they mean weakness from the buy- 
er’s viewpoint and buying is being done 
accordingly. Even cocktail which is sup- 
posed to be in an excellent position, is 
not holding ground as expected. There 
are a few canners that have apparently 
forgotten about the recent price increase 
and orders have been slipping through 
on the old basis. Tomatoes and all to- 
mato products however, are holding very 
well and there is nothing to indicate at 
present that current prices will do any- 
thing but advance to higher levels. The 
small amount of unsold stocks still avail- 
able should keep this market strong if 
nothing else does. Kraut is also on the 
strong side and continues to sell very 
well despite the emphasis on holiday 
items. Citrus prices are unchanged al- 
though Florida reports an increasing 
movement even though natural juice is 
still not offered. All put together, it’s a 
routine market at best. 


PEAS—tThose canners with well estab- 
lished customers are doing business in a 
normal manner although at prices that 
are lower than original opening levels. 
The others that are not so fortunate have 
resorted to price cutting and that ac- 
counts for the current bargains. Stand- 
ard four Alaskas are generally firm at 
$1.10 on 303s and $7.00 on tens but this 
week found some lots at $1.05 and $6.75 
as sellers attempt to squeeze out ship- 
ping instructions or new orders. Extra 
standard 303s have taken more punish- 
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ment than any other size or grade and 
all kinds of prices have been quoted. Tens 
of all grades are in better shape and 
prices are holding much firmer. 


CORN — Another market that is con- 
fused at best. Offerings on fancy grade 
in 303 tins vary considerably and the 
situation is further complicated by list- 
ings of top fancy, fancy and near fancy 
which leaves a lot to the buyer’s imagi- 
nation. Such offerings go from $1.15 to 
$1.25 and the quality has to be deter- 
mined in each case. Extra standard corn 
has been offered and sold here as low as 
$1.07% although that is supposed to be 
the bottom for standard which is really 
scarce but has been forced downward by 
slipping prices on better grades. A diffi- 
cult situation. 


BEETS—Here again each sale appears 
to be a different one depending entirely 
upon the seller and how badly he may 
want to sell. Fancy sliced beets have been 
sold here as low as 95 cents and the mar- 
ket is listed at $1.15. The same item in 
tens can be bought as low as $5.00 with 
the market supposedly at $5.75. Certain 
counts of whole beets, both in 303s and 
tens, have been listed considerably below 
general asking prices and the same thing 
could be said of salad sliced. All of this 
gives the buyer the impression that all 
is not well and maybe it isn’t. 


TOMATOES—There is nothing wrong 
with this market and prices continue very 
strong. Where they can be found stand- 
ard tomatoes are held at $1.05 for ones, 
$1.50 for 303s, $2.25 for 2%s and $8.25 
for tens and the latter size is either 
really short or a lot of standard tomatoes 
have suddenly become extra standard. 
The heavy forward buying has ended and 
the trade are buying reluctantly when 
needed. They are paying asking prices or 
they are not getting orders confirmed. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Independent 
canners are holding firm on the basis 
of $1.80 for fancy catsup in 14 oz. bot- 
tles and $11.50 for tens with extra stand- 
ard at $1.65 and $11.00. Canners of na- 
tionally advertised brands have not been 
so fast on the upswing but the independ- 
ents are selling nevertheless. Fancy to- 
mato juice is listed at $2.60 to $2.75 for 
46 cz. and $1.30 to $1.35 for 2s and very 
little of the latter size is offered. There 
is a complete absence of pressure selling 
as the average canner feels prices will be 
higher after the turn of year and he is 
probably right. 


BEANS —A market that is not too 
steady at present. Canners would like to 
feel that green beans at least are firm 
but daily evidence of price cutting makes 
it seem otherwise. Fancy three sieve 
cuts are supposed to be firm at $1.55 for 
303s and $9.00 for tens but the weak sis- 
ters have been undercutting these prices 
lately. Standard cuts are usually quoted 
at $1.10 for 303s and $6.00 for tens. Wax 
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beans are in ample supply and are still 
quoted for less money than green, par- 
ticularly in the better grades. There is 
no forward buying on beans of any kind. 
The exception appears to be in the larger 
sieve sizes of Blue Lakes offered from 
the West Coast. 


CITRUS — Florida canners report an 
increase in the movement of citrus out of 
the State of 22% over last week which 
should make everyone happy in the pro- 
ducing areas. Chicago buyers are drag- 
ging their feet as they are and probably 
always will be reluctant buyers of sugar 
added juice. Sales are slow here but 
should perk up immediately when natural 
juice is ready. Prices are unchanged at 
$2.25 for orange, $2.15 for blended and 
$2.05 for grapefruit juice all 46 oz. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The first 
flush of really volume shipments of Cling 
peaches since lower prices on 2% tins 
were announced has ended. It will take 
distributors a little time to digest things 
and see just how much better peaches 
move at the new and lower retail prices. 
Freestone shipments have suffered some- 
what as a result although prices are un- 
changed and unsold stocks are small. 
Cocktail is generally quoted on the basis 
of $11.60 for choice tens, $3.20 for 2%s 
and $2.05 for 303s but there are rumors 
some factors in the industry are inclined 
to accept business at prices prevailing 
before the above higher prices became 
effective. It doesn’t seem to make sense 
in view of the excellent movement and 
unsold stocks which appear to be insuffi- 
cient but then this is a funny business 
sometimes. Prune plums are offered 
sparingly at prices which are firm on the 
basis of $7.75 for fancy tens and $2.35 
for 24s. A short pack has left it’s mark. 
California pear canners continue to shade 
prices on certain lots of pears where the 
quality is not all it might be although 
Northwest processors have strong ideas 
and they seem justified in view of what 
was packed. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Frice Concessions For Early Deliveries Mov- 
ing Peaches—Spinach Moving Freely—Rains 
End Tomato Pack—Successful Pickle Promo- 
tion — Figs For Christmas Giving — Salmon 
Sales Slow—Sardine Canning Improves. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 5, 1957 


THE SITUATION—California canners 
have been making concerted efforts in 
recent weeks to stimulate both sales and 
deliveries of leading items in canned 
fruit and vegetable lines, with indica- 
ticns that these are proving quite suc- 
cessful. Some of the special deals include 
price concessions for early deliveries and 
allowances for advertising and promo- 
tions. Shipments in November are rated 


by some of the larger operators as well 
ahead of those of last year, with Decem- 
ber off to a good start. A disconcerting 
feature in the fruit list is the trend on 
the part of growers to increase acreages 
and to depend more and more on can- 
ners to handle their products. 


DRY BEANS — The California dry 
bean market has not been especially ac- 
tive during the week, with canners buy- 
ing only for early requirements. Small 
White beans are running quite a wide 
range in price, with canners paying as 
much as $9.25 per 100 pounds for top 
quality, compared to a low of $8.90 for 
the grocery trade. Kidney beans are 
selling in the range of $8.50 to $9.00, with 
Pink beans moving at $8.10 to $8.30. No 
crop estimates have made an appearance, 
but it is known that the early rains in- 
flicted considerable damage. 


SPINACH—This is the time of the year 
when spinach comes in for increased at 
tention in the household and true to form, 
the canned product is moving a bit more 
freely. There do not seem to be any 
shortages and strictly fancy is selling 
at just a shade under one dollar for 8-oz., 
with No. 303 priced at $1.25; No. 2% at 
$2.00 and No. 10 at $4.75 to $5.00. Some 
California firms also operate canneries 
in Texas and Florida and the canning 
season is now under way there. No win- 
ter pack is being made in California this 
year, it is reported. 


TOMATOES—The early rains in Cali- 
fornia served to bring the canning of 
tomatoes to an end earlier than in re- 
cent years and the pack proved well 
under that of last year. Final pack fig- 
ures will be released later in the month. 
Sales of fancy tomatoes during the week 
have been reported at $1.75 for No. 303, 
$2.10 for No. 2, $2.75 for No. 2%s and 
$10.00 for No. 10. Sales of tomato juice 
have been made at $1.20 for No. 2, $2.50 
for 46-0z. and $4.90 for No. 10. A good 
business continues to be done on ship- 
ments outside the State. 


PICKLES—Far Western pickle pack- 
ers are joining in plans for special pro- 
motions to help move the rather heavy 
packs made in this territory during the 
past season. Production was especially 
heavy in the Pacific Northwest. Some 
packers have brought out especially at- 
tractive glass containers designed for 
home trade and are meeting with encour- 
aging success in stimulating sales. The 
Western group of pickle packers will 
meet in convention in Coronado, Calif. 
in March. 


SAUCE—Canned applesauce continues 
to move out quite freely but canners are 
quite generally disappointed with the 
prevailing price. No. 303 choice is still 
quoted at $1.30 and fancy at $1.45 for 
California pack, with these prices attrib- 
uted to the influx of offerings from the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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PEACHES — Promotions to speed up 
the movement of California cling peaches 
are meeting with considerable success 
and November and December deliveries 
promise to show: substantial gains over 
those of last year. These promotions 
have been made by a few of the larger 
firms but in January the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board will step into the picture 
with a nation-wide event. Quoted prices 
remain about the same as in recent 
weeks, with late sales reported at $2.90 
for No. 2% fancy halves, $2.50 for choice 
and $2.40 for standard halves. Sales of 
No. 10s have been made at $10.25 for 
fancy halves, $9.25 for choice halves and 
$9.00 for standard halves. 


FIGS—Canned figs have come in for 
somewhat more attention of late, with 
this due largely to the approach of the 
holiday season. This item is often selected 
for Christmas giving in California and 
efforts are being made by some to extend 
this to other States. The 1957 canned 
pack in California amounted to 506,125 
cases on a 24/2% basis, compared with 
626,744 cases in 1956. The pack was con- 
fined to four container sizes, No. 2%s, 
No. 10, No. 303 and 8-ounce. The No. 
303 size is by far the most popular and 
accounted for 409,483 actual cases. This 
item is packed in a few plants, mostly in 
the San Joaquin Valley. 


SALMON — Sales of canned salmon 
have been comparatively light of late and 
reflect no changes from recent quota- 
tions. The trade anticipates that some- 
what of a pickup may be expected shortly 
before Christmas when retailers often 
make substantial purchases with ship- 
ments arranged to come into their pos- 
session after January 1. The latest sales 
of Puget Sound sockeye halves were 
largely at $23.00 a case, with Alaska red 
talls at $33.00-$34.00; pink talls, $23.00; 
medium red talls, $27.50, and chum talls, 
$19.00. Some sales of Northwest pack 
shrimp in the 4% oz. size are reported 
at $7.30 a case of 24. 


SARDINES—The canning of sardines 
has stepped up somewhat since the set- 
tlement of the strike of fishermen at San 
Pedro and Long Beach, Calif. The last 
report, late in November, indicated de- 
liveries for the season through Novem- 
ber 28 of 16,702 tons, against 28,220 tons 
to a corresponding date last year. Prices 
of the canned product, 1-lb. ovals in to- 
mato sauce is largely $8.50-$8.75 pe. 
case of 48’s, with featured brands com- 
manding somewhat more. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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THE CANADIAN 
MARKET SITUATION 


1957 has been a year of good weather, 
good crops and substantial packs. With 
few exceptions packs of canned fruits and 
canned vegetables have been better than 
average, both in quantity and quality. 
There are a few exceptions to this, not- 
ably Pears and Tomatoes. Otherwise the 
above statement covers all major pack 
items. 

This situation is entirely different from 
a year ago when the weather, from early 
Spring until early Fall, was bad for most 
crops and this, of course, resulted in 
light yields and below average quality. 

Early in 1957 prices on 1956 pack items 
were above average. This definitely 
slowed down business and by new pack 
time there were carry overs that had not 
been anticipated early in the year. This 
particularly applied to Peas and Toma- 
toes. These carry overs, combined with 
heavy packs have resulted in lower prices 
and exceptionally keen competition. Most 
of the important Canners, and this in- 
cludes large independents as well as proc- 
essors of nationally advertised lines, 
have, during the past six months, intro- 
duced more special promotion deals than 
for some years past. 

These promotions include early ship- 
ment discounts, volume discounts and 
other promotional schemes. In addition, 
reports from all parts of the country in- 
dicate considerable price cutting. 


Official reports on the number of cases 
packed of various items are still not 
available except in a few instances. We 
are, therefore, unable in this letter to 
give you total packs of the various items. 
We will, however, endeavour to estimate 
what these packs will total. 


Information given below will apply 
primarily to Ontario packs of fruits and 
vegetables unless otherwise stated:— 


FRUITS 


STRAWBERRIES—It is estimated that 
the total pack of canned Strawberries 
was a little below average. An average 
Canadian pack is around 150,000 cases. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that 
canned Strawberries are no longer an 
important item. Most signs indicate that 
Frozen Strawberries are becoming more 
important each year and a good part of 
this increased business is at the expense 
of canned Strawberries. Prices over the 
past six months have been about the 
same as a year ago, ranging from $2.75 
to $2.90 for Choice Strawberries in heavy 
syrup, 24/15 oz. size. 


RASPBERRIES—For the second suc- 
cessive year the pack of canned Rasp- 
berries, particularly in the Province of 
Ontario, was below normal. However, the 
British Columbia pack was substantially 
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higher than in 1956. There is still a good 
demand for canned Raspberries but, due 
to light packs over the past few years, 
prices have been too high for active sales. 
In 1956, Ontario Reds and Columbias in 
heavy syrup, ranged from $3.00 to $3.25 
per dozen for 24/15 oz. size. Since new 
pack has been available this year, the 
price ranged from $3.25 to $3.75. Even 
at these high price levels it is anticipated 
that canned Raspberries will be cleaned 
up long before new pack is available. 


CHERRIES—Although earlier reports 
indicated a below average crop, the yield 
was much beyond expectations. This ap- 
plies particularly to the Reds. The qual- 
ity of all varieties was exceptionally 
good. The fruit was large and clean. In 
1956 opening prices ranged from $2.00 to 
$2.10 per dozen for Choice Red Pitted in 
heavy syrup 24/15 oz. size. This price 
firmed a little and levelled off at prices 
ranging from $2.10 to $2.20 per dozen. 
Blacks and Whites were steady at $2.10. 
1957 opening prices were the same on 
Blacks and Whites but due to a higher 
price to the growers, Red Pitted heavy 
syrup 24/15 oz. opened at around $2.20 
per dozen. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the pack would be larger than 
anticipated and major Cherry canners 
reduced prices to around $2.00 per dozen 
and they have continued to be shipped at 
this low level since new pack was avail- 
able. 


PEACHES—tThe Peach pack was sub- 
stantially above average after one of the 
lightest packs on record in 1956. The 
crop of Jubilees was outstanding both in 
quantity and quality. Other varieties 
were also better than average and sub- 
stantially better than the previous year. 
Prices of canned Peaches, all sizes, were 
down approximately 10 percent below 
last year’s levels with Choice Halves 
quoted at around $1.90 for 24/15 oz., 
$2.40 for 24/20 oz., $3.30 for 24/28 oz. 
and $11.50 for 6/105 oz. Standard Halves 
ranged from 15 cents to 20 cents per 
dozen below Choice for the 15 o0z., 20 oz. 
and 28 oz. sizes and 50 cents below Choice 
on the 105 oz. size. Peaches are expected 
to be in good supply until new pack is 
available. 


PEARS—The Bartlett crop in Ontario 
was below normal. The crop of Dessert 
Pears was also down considerably below 
last year’s substantial yield. Opening 
prices, however, were approximately the 
same as a year ago with Choice Dessert 
Halves in light syrup quoted at round 
$1.60 for 24/15 oz., $1.90 for 24/20 oz., 
$2.60 for 24/28 oz. and $9.00 for 6/105 oz. 
It is expected that there will be a good 
demand for Pears during the next few 
months and with any kind of normal 
movement there should be very little, if 
any, carry over when new pack is avail- 
able next season. Higher price levels are 
anticipated by the first of the year. 
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PLUMS—AII varieties, with the excep- 
tion of Prunes, were in much better sup- 
ply this season than a year ago and it is 
anticipated that the total pack will be 
about normal. Choice Lombards and 
Greengages opened at around $1.20 for 
24/15 oz., $1.40 for 24/20 oz. and $6.50 
for 6/105 oz. Choice Prunes were a little 
higher than a year ago at $1.60 for 24/15 
oz., $1.80 for 24/20 oz., $2.20 for 24/28 
oz. and $9.00 for 6/105 oz. Movement to 
date has been quite satisfactory on all 
varieties. 


APPLES—Most reports indicate that 
the Ontario crop will be a little lighter 
than a year ago and substantially below 
the heavy crop recorded in 1955. Apples 
have become a very important processing 
fruit with a steadily increasing demand 
for canned Applesauce from all parts of 
the country. Opening prices on new pack 
Fancy Applesauce ranged from $1.25 on 
24/10 oz., $1.55 on 24/15 oz. and $1.90 on 
24/20 oz. Choice quality 24/20 oz. is 
quoted at $1.75. Already there are indi- 
cations that there will be a very good 
movement of Applesauce throughout the 
year. The quality of the new pack is 
exceptionally good. As a matter of fact, 
the quality of each succeeding pack over 
the past few years has steadily improved. 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS — Reports are already 
available indicating that the pack for 
Canada totaled 272,000 cases. This is one 
of the largest packs on record and ap- 
proximately 50,000 cases more than re- 
corded in 1956, 1955 and 1954. During the 
past six months movement has not been 
too good on Asparagus Tips or Aspara- 
gus Cuttings, although price levels are 
substantially below those quoted a year 
ago. At this time in 1956, Fancy Tips 
24/12 oz. ranged from $3.90 to $4.10 per 
dozen. At the present time Fancy Tips 
are quoted at $3.50 to $3.60 per dozen. 
Choice Asparagus Cuttings, 24/12 oz. 
ranged from $1.50 per dozen without Tips 
to $1.75 per dozen with Tips. 


PEAS—Most reports indicate that the 
total pack of Peas in Canada for 1957 
will be over 5 mililon cases. This is by 
far the largest pack on record. In 1955 
the pack was just under 4,700,000 cases. 
In 1951, approximately 4,150,000 cases. 
Other packs over the past few years 
ranged from 3,300,000 to 3,900,000. In 
addition to this very large pack there was 
a substantial carry over from the previ- 
ous year and one large Company dumped 
a considerable quantity of old pack Peas 
on the market just before the new pack 
got under way. The market has never 
recovered. Nationally advertised brands 
ef Fancy Peas 24/15 oz. are 15 cents to 
20 cents per dozen below last year’s 
levels or around $1.75 per dozen, f.o.b. 
Factories. Fancy 24/20 oz. are about 20 
cents per dozen below a year ago with 
quotations ranging from $1.90 to $2.00. 
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Choice Peas 24/15 oz., are quoted mostly 
from $1.40 to $1.50 per dozen and Choice 
Peas 24/20 oz. from $1.65 to $1.80. Due 
to the extremely heavy yield a record 
quantity of Standard Peas were canned. 
The market opened at $1.60 to $1.70 for 
24/20 oz. but there has been a steady 
decline until at present prices on the 20 
oz. size range from $1.30 to $1.40 with 
occasional blocks of poor quality being 
offered as low as $1.20. Although the 
1957 pack of 6/105 oz. is not too heavy, 
prices are 50 cents to $1.00 lower per 
dozen than a year ago with Choice 6/105 
oz. quoted at $8.00 to 8.50 and Standard 
at $7.00 to $7.50. Undoubtedly, during 
the next six months many promotions 
will be offered and this should result in 
substantial quantities being moved be- 
tween now and new pack. However, even 
with a good steady movement it is an- 
ticipated that the carry over will be sub- 
stantially higher than average. 


BEANS—Most of the Beans produced 
in Ontario are Green and the pack was 
much better than in 1956. In Quebec the 
pack of Green was about average. How- 
ever, Wax Beans were below average al- 
though it is felt that the total pack of 
Wax will be larger than in 1956. There 
will probably be enough Green Beans 
from Ontario, Quebec and Western Can- 
ada to supply the market until next Sum- 
mer. However, there will undoubtedly be 
a very tight position on Wax Beans be- 
fore Spring. 


CORN — Earlier reports indicated a 
substantial crop of Corn in Ontario and 
Quebec. However, weather conditions 
were not too good during the maturing 
period and the early frosts cut the crop 
back substantially. The result is that the 
pack will be below average. Corn has 
moved exceptionally well during the past 
few weeks and higher prices are in evi- 
dence both in Ontario and Quebec. The 
quality of the 1957 pack is exceptionally 
good. 


TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS — The 
1956 pack of Tomatoes totaled just over 
2 million cases. In addition better than 
one million cases of American Tomatoes, 
mostly from California, were shipped 
into all parts of Canada. This was made 
possible by the exceptionally high prices 
quoted for Ontario and Quebec packs in 
the Fall of 1956. Although prices were 
exceptionally high, ranging from $2.10 
to $2.20 per dozen on Choice 24/20 oz. 
and around $2.75 per dozen for Choice 
24/28 oz., the quality of the 1956 pack 
was one of the poorest on record. 


It is estimated that the 1957 pack will 
be around 1,750,000 cases. The crop in 
Ontario was cut off quickly by frosts 
around the first of October. This resulted 
in very few Standards being packed and 
the quality of the entire pack was excep- 
tionally good in every respect. At the 
time of writing, Choice Tomatoes 24/20 
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oz. are quoted at $1.80 to $1.90 per dozen. 
Choice Tomatoes 24/28 oz. are quoted at 
$2.20 per dozen for independent brands 
and $2.50 ot $2.60 per dozen for adver- 
tised brands. A few small canners who 
need money, or do not have proper Win- 
ter storage facilities, are offering some 
Tomatoes below the above levels. The 
quantities offered, however, are very lim- 
ited. Although the market has been 
rather slow during the past six weeks 
it is anticipated that sooner or later 
there will be a general improvement in 
demand and that Tomatoes will be sold 
at higher figures than those indicated 
above. These prices make it impossible 
for California Tomatoes to be shipped 
into Canada except in the extreme West- 
ern part of the country. There are sev- 
eral reasons probably why the market is 
not as active as it should be at the com- 
paratively low price levels indicated. 
First of all there is some carryover of 
1956 pack Tomatoes which were bought 
at high price levels. The quality of these 
Tomatoes, as indicated, is not good and 
they are not moving into consumption in 
a normal way. There is also some carry 
cover of 1956 pack California Tomatoes, 
particularly the 24/20 oz. size. 


In addition, Quebec came up with a 
fairly good pack of Tomatoes this year, 
both in respect to quantity and quality. 
Most of these Tomatoes were sold at 
$3.75 per case, f.o.b. Quebec Factories for 
Choice 24/28 oz. size. These Tomatoes 
took care of practically all of the Quebec 
and Maritime requirements and, in addi- 
tion, fair quantities were shipped into 
different parts of Ontario and into West- 
ern Canada. These shipments have, at 
least temporarily, stopped normal move- 
ment of Ontario Tomatoes. However, 
practically the entire Quebec pack has 
now either been sold and shipped or com- 
mitted and it is felt that Quebec and 
Maritime buyers, as well as buyers in 
Ontario and Western Canada, will be 
looking for Ontario Tomatoes between 
January 1st and March Ist, 1958. In any 
event, a number of Ontario canners are 
not particularly interested in selling To- 
matoes at today’s levels anticipating sub- 
stantially higher prices within the next 
three or four months. 


The Tomato Juice pack was about the 
same as in 1956, although definite figures 
are not yet available. A year ago 3,500,- 
000 cases were produced and it is possible 
that the 1957 figure will be a little below 
this total. Like the Tomatoes, the 1956 
pack was below avergae in quality. The 
1957 pack is exceptional in colour, flavour 
and texture. As a matter of fact, a num- 
ber of buyers have indicated that it is 
the finest Juice produced for some years 
back. Prices range from $1.40 to $1.50 
for Fancy 24/20 oz., $3.00 to $3.25 for 
Fancy 12/48 oz. and $6.00 to $6.50 for 
Fancy 6/105 oz. It is felt that these price 
levels will hold firm as the. quantity of 
Juice available is not any more than 
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enough to take care of normal require- 
ments until next pack is available. 

No figures are available to indicate the 
size of the 1957 packs of Tomato Puree, 
Tomato Paste and other Tomato prod- 
ucts. They will, however, probably be 
about the same, or slightly under, 1956 
packs. Price ranges are about the same 
as a year ago. 


FROZEN PEACH PACK 


This season’s pack of frozen peaches 
amounted to 43,1290,602 pounds accord- 
ing to a survey just completed by the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. This represents a 5 percent de- 
crease from last year’s pack which was 
second only to the 50.6 million pound 
record in 1955. 


Regional production generally followed 
the usual pattern with the West account- 
ing for around three-fourths of the total 
pack. Production in the Northeast and 
South remained about the same. After 
its severe decline in 1956, the Midwest 
pack climbed back to something like its 
normal historical position. 


Of particular significance is the fact 
that the 1957 retail pack of just over 5 
million pounds is less than half that of 
last year. The 12-ounce retail container 
emerges as the vastly popular size with 
a notable decline in the usage of the 10- 
ounce size. The continuing trend toward 
use of the 32 pound industrial container 
now places it a close second to the time 
honored 30-pound can. 


TOTAL U.S. PACKS OF FROZEN PEACHES 


Year Pounds 

1942 13,801,217 
1943 17,008,527 
1944 45,562,689 
1945 .... 103,634,388 
1946 65,140,192 
1947 27,034,119 
1948 13,598,338 
23,234,608 
1950 25,790,592 
1951 .... 32,380,150 
1952 35,454,390 
1953 32,170,960 
1954 .... 36,379,902 


PACK BY REGION 
Preliminary 
Region 1955 1956 1957 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 


Northeast and 


South 6,703,444 5,875,008 4,382,050 
Midwest ... 8,040,086 3,084,382 5,374,851 
West 9,891,961 36,521,334 33,433,071 

Total 45,480,724 48,190,602 


PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 
Preliminary 
1957 


Container Size 1955 1956 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 

2,785,844 2,160,196 565,226 
12 5,407,782 5,847,260 2,288,615 
Other retail (20 oz. 

and under) ...... 1,568,171 2,669,423 *2,157,723 
Small Sizes (10 lbs. 

and under) .,,..... 9,201,579 7,708,902 8,835,420 
30 pounds ..........00 29,717,919 26,010,195 15,542,111 
Large sizes (over 

1,954,196 1,084,748 418,801,507 
Total 45,480,724 43,190,602 


* Predominantly 16 oz. all tin. 
+ Chiefly 32 lbs. but includes barrels. 
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